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a limited right of combination was permitted. The broad result
was that Trades Union^ ceased to be necessarily criminal, but they
remained non-legal associations. Consequently their funds, unpro-
tected by the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1855, were
at the mercy of any dishonest official. Despite this grave disadvant-
age, Trades Unions multiplied rapidly between 1825 and 1860.
Popular attention was first directed to this new Labour movement
in the year 1866 by the outrages committed by members of these
associations in Manchester, Sheffield, and other industrial centres.
These disturbances led to the appointment of a Royal Commission,
on whose report the legislation of 1871-1876 was largely based.
Trade           These Acts form the Charter of Trade Unionism. They not only
Union gave to Trade Union funds the benefit of the Friendly Societies Acts,
tion a" kut relieved them, as was supposed, from liability to damages for
1871- the tortious acts of agents. They legalized picketing so long as it
187fi stopped short of violence or intimidation, and they placed Trades
Unions in a position of legal privilege by mitigating the law of con-
spiracy in their favour. Mr. Cross's Act of 1875 enacted that " an
agreement or combination by two or more persons to do or procure
to be done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute
between employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a con-
spiracy, if such act committed by one person would not be punish-
able as a crime *'. Thus combinations in furtherance of trade
disputes are legally privileged. Such was the effect and such doubtless
the intention of Mr. Cross's legislation. How far the State had
travelled since 1825, still more since 1800, it is not necessary to insist.1
Friendly Another item in the plentiful crop of 1875 deserves a passing
Societies notice. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had presided over a
Commission appointed by the late Government to enquire into the
position of the Friendly Societies. The Commission found that
many of the Societies suffered from incompetent and some of them
from fraudulent management. The object of the Bill passed into
law by Sir Stafford Northcote was less to improve the Friendly
Societies than to encourage and help them to improve themselves.
Registration, though not made compulsory, was facilitated and
encouraged ; model tables of contributions and benefits were to be
prepared by the Government and issued to societies which desired
them; additional facilities were given for adult and the periodical
re-valuation of assets. The Times described the Bill as " modest if
not timid ". But Northcote insisted that its tentative and per-
missive character -was due not to timidity but to " a deliberate view
that the only and true way of bringing about a development of the
virtue of providence amongst the people was to make them work it
out for themselves, and that one great desire ought to be to give
fair play and full play to those institutions which have sprung from
1For a luminous discussion of the question cf. Dicey, op. tit. pp. 266-271*